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LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
NO. VI. 


Dear Atice — You ask if I have no more anecdotes 
of the poor, and express the fear that those I have related 
are only rare instances of a virtue which is uncommon 
among them: I should form just an opposite judgment. 
I should say, if I who have not lived with the poor, and 
actually been one of them, have seen so much that was 
good and beautiful among them, how much more might 
be seen and known by one who was acquainted with the 
whole story of their lives. We should always remember 
that we are more likely to know what is evil in a person, 
than what is good. ‘The sins of people, particularly the 
sins of the ill-educated, are apt to disregard all disguise, 
and show themselves in their native ugliness ; but there 
is a tender, retiring modesty in virtue that rather courts 
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privacy. Ihave known as many people who wanted to 
hide their excellenes, as | have who wanted to hide their 
faults. 

There is nothing so affecting as the generosity of the 
poor; when we see any instance of it, it casts into the 
shade all the showy munificence of the rich, whose poor 
charities cost them so little. 

What story in the New Testament is so touching as 
that of the poor widow woman who put in her mite into 
the treasury ? And who is there that does not feel their 
hearts expand at the recital of the spendthrift love of her 
who poured the costly ointment on the feet of Jesus ? 

A friend who has herself devoted her life and all she 
possessed to the cause of human freedom, related to me 
an instance of the generous devotion of her little all in a 
poor girl, which made me feel how far short most of us 
come in comparison. ‘This lady had been pleading the 
cause of the slave in one of our country towns with all 
the eloquence she was mistress of. She had been 
speaking of the importance of sending tracts and papers 
among the people, that they might know what Slavery 
is, and what it is their duty to do about it, and said that 
money was wanted to print books and papers, and support 
agents while they are laboring for the cause. 

After the lecture was over, a poor girl came up to the 
speaker and expressed her deep interest in the cause, 
and puta dollar into her hand as she pressed it, when 
she said good night to her. 

Miss ———— observed how very plainly the girl was 
dressed, and suspected she was very poor; she asked 
some one near her about her, and learned that she had 
nothing but her hands with which to support herself and 
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an aged and infirm grandmother. The next evening, 
when Miss again lectured, the same girl appear- 
ed there again, and after the lecture came and spoke to 
her with the same warmth of feeling, and left another 








dollar in her hand as she was going away. Miss 
then spoke to her and told her she feared she did wrong 
in giving away this money, and pressed her to take it 
back again. ‘This she positively refused to do. “I can” 
she said,‘ live without this money. lam very comfortable. 
I shall have all that is necessary, and while millions are in 
slavery, and wanting the aid of all human hearts and 
hands, | cannot keep a dollar that [ can do without. I 
can do without these two dollars. You must take them 
for the cause.” 

Miss ———— then begged to be allowed to visit her; 
she told her she would be glad to see her, but begged her 
not to speak of the subject in such a way as to give her 
grandmother pain; ** For,” said she, “she is too weak 
and old to reason; you cannot convince her, and it only 
went the 
next day to see the poor girl and her grandmother; she 





disturbs and makes her unhappy.” Miss 


found the house very small and mean, and showing 
marks of great poverty, but very clean and sufficiently 
comfortable. ‘The old lady treated the antislavery lectu- 
rer with civility, and nothing passed that could offend 
her. Her whole dependence in life was upon this grand- 
child, who was cheerfully giving up her own young days 
to keep alive the spark of life in her aged frame. This 
young girl, poor in the world’s estimation, but rich in the 
sight of Him who looks at that within us, which moths 
cannot corrupt, worked at her needle for their daily 
bread, and those two dollars were her little all which she 
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had saved from her hard earnings. She had perhaps 
saved them to purchase some little luxury with, and this 
was the one she chose, to do something however trifling 
for those who were poorer than herself. 

Everything in the house indicated poverty, but filial 
piety and disinterested self-sacrificing benevolence had 
their abode there in that young heart, and shed around a 
radiance such as is wanting in many a splendid mansion. 
It was in vain that Miss urged the generous hearted 
girl to take back her money and keep it for her grand- 
mother’s use. ‘“ No,” was her reply, “1 can earn 
enough more for grandmother, let me give that money to 
the poor slaves.” She then brought a wrought muslin 
collar out of her small store of nice things, and begged 
Miss to take it for herself. ‘* You” she said, ** go 
among people, and are seen, and want something pretty 
to wear, 1 do not. I seldom go anywhere. So do take 
it to please me;” and her new made friend felt that it 
was the kindest thing to do so. Does not your heart 
linger awhile in that small room after the old grandmother 
and her loving, devoted grand-daughter are left alone 
together, and while the nimble fingers of the poor semp- 
stress are plying her needle to obtain the poor pittance 
which her more favored sisters will pay her for her 
work, do you not feel that the joy and peace that endeth 
not has begun in the heart of this poor and apparently 
lonely being ? 

My friend told me another anecdote of the same sort. 
After one of her lectures a very poor girl came to her, 
and after expressing her great interest in the cause, gave 
her a small pink silk handkerchief and a silver thimble. 
“| have no money now,’ she said, “ so take these things, 
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it is all I have; perhaps you can sell them; and while 
the slaves have not decent clothes, and suffer so cruelly, 
I am willing to wear a brass thimble on my finger, and a 
cotton handkerchief on my neck. 

This very person, who by her eloquent appeals had 
touched the hearts of these poor girls, as she had hun- 
dreds of others, had in fact delivered the most eloquent of 
all antislavery lectures in the outset of her ministry; she 
had literally sold all she had, and given it to the cause 
of the poor slave. 

: Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to say that 
the poor are monopolizers of the virtue of charity, but 
that their acts of disinterested generosity are at least as 
frequent as those of the rich, and that while they are less 
known and talked about, they cost them far more, and 
that as Jesus declared they are of greater merit than the 
gifts of the rich, who part only with their abundance. 


E. L. F. 











PASSAGES FROM THE WISDOM OF THE BRAHMINS, 
as OF 







RUCKERT. 







TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY D:. HEINRICK FICK, 


Six words their several claims to me put every day: 
I ought, I must, I can, I will, I dare, 1 may. 





I ought, this is the law of God to my heart given ; 
The goal on toward which I am by myself driven. 


I must, this is the pole, on which the world one side, 
And on the other nature, force me to abide. 
VOL. VIII. 9* 
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102 PURPOSE. 


I can, the meastre is of power to me lent 
Of strength, ability, art, knowledge the extent. 


I will’s, the most lustrous jewel with which I ’m dress’d, 
And freedom’s seal my mind hath on itself impress’d. 






I dare, this is at once the motto on the seal 
At freedom’s open’d gate a bolt whose check I feel. 


I may, at last, is that which doth betwixt all float 
Uncertain and unfixed ; the moment gives it note. 

















I ought, I must, I can, I will, I dare, I may, 
These six their several claims to me put every day. 





As long as Thou would’st teach, I know what every day 
I ought, I must, I can, I will, I dare, I may. 





PURPOSE. 


BY W. Js« LINTON- 


Make thyself ready ; 
Give thy life aim: 
Hold thy course steady, a 
Upward the flame ; 
God doth the same. 


Ever be willing; 
Cling fast to faith ; 
Learn no heart chilling ; 
Trust even to death 
That word which God saith. 


Purposely scatter 
Good seed through the world; 
Be faithful ; what matter 
Though Heaven be down-hurl’d, 
God’s banner unfurl’d. 
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CHARLOTTE AND REBECCA, 


Ciose by the boundary of Mr. B————’s farm, and 
not far from his cottage, there was a pond — rather a 
large pond —nearly a mile in circumference, perhaps ; 
a pretty pond it was, with wild shrubs and trees close 
by its borders, which were rather marshy, so the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, flags, side-saddle flowers, arethusas, and other 
reeds, and most flowers could grow there, and on these 
reeds and in the long grass, the marsh wrens, reed war- 
blers, and reed-buntings built their nests; and higher up, 
on the bank, the sweet, wild honeysuckle loved to grow. 

The blue water lay still under the blue noonday sky 
of August, the honeysuckles were still blooming on the 
banks, though they had begun to bloom two months ago; 
the queer looking side-saddle flowers, and the delicate 
and beautiful arethusas were blooming in the marshy 
places, close by the water’s edge, and the cat-o’nine- 
tails, in and beside the water, swung their tall, straight 
stalks, crowned with brown velvet, very indolently to 
and fro, as if they felt drowsy beneath the noon rays of 
August, and from among the sedge grass and reeds, now 
and then comes to break the sleepy silence of the hot 
noonday, the tsh’stship-a-day-day of the short-billed 
marsh-wren who is hopping about there, picking up his 
daily food of insects. But what are those arrayed in 
shining white, far out on the water? The nymphs of 
the pond —the lilies fair and white, out there in the 
depths, with only their heads above water. And what 
are these up amongst the honeysuckles? one in a blue 
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calico frock and a straw bonnet with its blue ribbon, 
and the other in a frock of coarse brown olive and a 
sun-bonnet of the same? ‘Two little girls, plucking 
swamp honeysuckles : —a bright blue-bird and a modest 
little brown-sparrow. The blue-bird was the largest of 
the two, and had a face as bright as a spring morning, 
and her large, starlike eyes sparkled in delight as she 
plucked off a fine branch, all covered with flowers. 
** There, I know who I shall give this to,” shouted she, 
in a voice almost as clear and beautiful as that of the 
feathered blue-bird himself. “I think | know,” said the 
modest little sparrow, who had not only a brown dress, 
but also brown hair and eyes, and brown cheeks, too, 
with a ruddy tinge gleaming through the brown; soft 
and happy hazel eyes were hers, though not flashing and 
starlike, as were those of her companion. And _ her 
voice was a pleasant little voice, like that of the sparrow 
or wren. ‘“1’m going to give the best of mine to moth- 
er,” said she. 

** You love your mother better than you do any one 
else, then, | suppose,” said the blue-bird. 

*‘ Yes, indeed; | have no other near relation, except 
mother, you know; and besides, [ think mother is the 
best person that ever was, except aunt Lizzy and Mrs. 
B. and Clara, and ad 

“Oh dear! sol might say of my father and my step- 
mother; they are the best people I know, except Mr. B. 
and Mrs. B. and Clara, and Henry and you, and a dozen 
others.” 

** Well, [ think they are all good,” said the little spar- 
row. 

* You don’t enumerate me among your good folks, do 
you, Beccy ?” 
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‘*Why, I like you about as well as I do anybody, 
Charlotte ; but you won’t be affronted, will you, if J say 
I do not think you are quite so good a girl as Clara B.?” 

** Affronted? no, indeed!” said Charlotte, laughing, 
‘‘and as to being like Clara, 1 don’t see how anybody 
can, all the time, for my part. The other day | played 
her some most provoking tricks, just to see if I could 
get an angry word from her; but it was all of no use.” 

“Tam glad it was, and if you had known Clara as 
well as | know her, you would not have had much hope 
of succeeding. I love Clara almost as well as if she 
were my sister.” 

** Oh, I consider her nothing less than my guardian 
angel, and you, Beccy, I consider you— let me say — 
you are my little kitten, to play with, ha! ha! won’t 
this do?” 

** Oh, yes, I had as lief you would call me a kitten as 
anything else.” 

** Well, | acknowledge you are good natured, Beccy, 
and there’s no denying it. Come ; I should think we had 
got enough honeysuckle ; now let’s go down nearer the 
water, where it is more swampy, and look for some 
arethusas.” 

** Oh, how wet,” cried Rebecca; ‘* you will get your 
feet very wet, Charlotte, if you go plunging into that 
long grass so, where you cannot see the wet from the 
dry flowers.” 

***T is wet, but I cannot help that. There ’s a beauti- 
ful arethusa, only look how thick they are, out there! I 
must and will have them, wet or no wet.’ On into the 
grass Charlotte waded, the water soaking into her shoes, 
at every step. 
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*T should like some,” thought Rebecca; “ but moth- 
er’s wash is large enough without my adding a pair of 
muddy stockings to it.” 

‘“T suppose my shoes and stockings are muddy 
enough,” said Charlotte, as she returned; “ but mother 
must blame the arethusas, not me; it was they that en- 
ticed me. [ should not have thought of going, you 


know, if it had not been for their strong persuasions. If 


the arethusa will be beautiful, and will grow in marshy 
places, how can I help it? Here, you may have 
some.” 

** What a queer girl you are, Charlotte. ‘Thank you ; 
what beauties! Perfect little fairies! I had rather wash 
a pair of stockings than not have them. But oh! look 
here, Beecy ; here is something perhaps more beautiful ; 
see! swinging on the reeds, when the air gently moves 
them. It is the nest of the marsh-wren; what a home 
he has; oh! I should like to be a wren for a little while, 
I really should.” 

“| had rather see a wren and his pretty nest, than le 
a wren and swing in the nest,” said Rebecca. 


> said Char- 


** 'That’s quite a wise speech for a kitten,’ 
lotte. 

** Why are there no eggs in the nest ?” asked Rebec- 
ca. ‘How pretty it would look with some litle eggs in 
nt?” 

** Oh, the eggs have been hatched and the birds flown, 
long ago. Look! there is a wren sitting on a wild rose- 
bush; hear him sing ’tshu du du! as he sits bobbing up 
and down; first his head up, and then his tail up. He 
will go away this month, to a warmer climate. I sawa 
nest of the red-winged starling, or blackbird, just now, 
all fastened to the reeds and tufts of sedge-grass.” 
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** Were there any eggs, or young ones in it?” asked 
Rebecca. 

** No, indeed; the second brood, even, has left the 
nest before this time. ‘They ‘Il be getting into flocks 
pretty soon, to——— Oh! Rebecca Stedman! oh! — 
oh ! ——~—.” 

‘*What is the matter, Charlotte! a black snake?” 
cried Rebecca, in a voice of great alarm. 

** Look there! don’t be frightened out of your little 
wits, Beccy.” 

‘*Where, in the water? I don’t see him, oh, Char- 
lotte |” 

** Look,” cried Charlotte, bursting into a loud laugh, 
‘‘out yonder, on the pond; use your eyes — what do 
you see, black, or white ?” 

** Oh, the lilies! yes; how pretty! Why, Charlotte, 
how you frightened me. I really thought you saw a 
black snake, for this is just the place for them, you 
know, aid [ was just going to run.” 

“Oh!” eried Charlotte, ‘* is it not too bad that those 
white lilies should grow so far out that they cannot be 
reached from the banks? And yet, that seems to be the 
place for them—the queenly beauties! They should 
have a place out there in the deep water-—out in the 
centre of the lake is the place for them; there they can 
‘unfold the depths of their beautiful breasts,’ where 
there is not a shadow to veil them from the sunbeams ; 
let the meaner reeds and rushes grow at the edges, and 
in the more shallow water. How brightly their white 
bosoms shine in the sun! But how shall we get 
some ?”” 
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*‘ Perhaps,” said Rebecca, “ if we walk along farther, 
we shall find some growing close by the margin.” 

‘No, I do not think they grow so near as to be 
reached from the banks; but 1’ Il tell you what we will 
do; we will go and see if we can find Mr. B ’s 
boat.” 

** Why, Charlotte! you won’t go out in the boat 
alone ?” 

“It is a light little boat, and a safe one; I should not 
be afraid, should you ?” 

** Yes, indeed; and besides, perhaps Mr. B. would not 
like to have us take the boat.” 

** Why should not he like it? Come, come; let us 
go and get into the boat, even if we do not row off.” 
And the girls went up and walked along on the bank, 
because, in some places it was quite wet, down near the 
water. 

“*Here is the place where the boat is kept,” said 
Charlotte, after they had gone a short way; and they 
ran down to the pond and stepped upon a sort of wharf, 
to which the boat was usually fastened. ‘Oh, I do 
hope Oh, yes, the boat is here!” cried Charlotte ; 
and she leaped into it, and Rebecca followed. “Now I 
think it would be delightful,” said Charlotte, “ to row off 
in this little boat, on the still water. It is just what I 
should admire, even if the lilies were not out there. 
But the lilies I will have, if trying for them, will get them 
for me. Come, you take one oar, and I will take the 
other; it is easy enough to row with one oar, though 
very hard to row with two oars.” 

“1 would n’t for anything, Charlotte; I do n’t know 
how to row, and I should be afraid, and it is Mr. B 
boat.” 
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** Pshaw ! I shall call you a silly little gosling, instead 
of a kitten.” 

“If I were a gosling, I should not be afraid of the 
water, so that is not a good name. Iam too silly to be 
called a gosling.” 

** Well, you are; I’m sure I don’t know anything silly 
enough to call you, if you are afraid to go with me on 
this still water, when you know I understand the man- 
agement of a boat very well; I’ve rowed before now, 
and skulled, too.” 

“IT shall not row, Charlotte; I would not for all the 
lilies that ever grew.” 

* You are disobliging,” said Charlotte, half angrily. 
**T should be ashamed to be such a coward, I should. 
Come, Rebecca, you must help me row off. Here,” she 
added, when she had unfastened the boat, “ take this 
oar; if you don’t, the next time you want me to do any 
thing for you, I will not do it.” 

** Oh!” cried Rebecca, when she found the boat was 
unfastened, “let me get out, Charlotte,” and she sprang 
out upon the wharf. 

‘* Now, Rebecca, I declare Ill call you a coward, be- 
fore Henry, and Clara, and everybody.” 

‘Charlotte, I cannot go; I cannot. It is not our boat, 
and [ do not know that mother would be willing, either, 
and I’m afraid, too, so you need not ask me any more.” 

‘“* Well, I will tell you what; if you do not oblige me 
in this, I will go and dig up all those cardinal-flower roots 
that you wanted to get to set out in your garden.” 

** You have no right to do that,’ said Rebecca, ‘for I 


found them first, and I told you I did not want you to get 
them.” 
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* Well, I didn’t say I would not get them, and besides, 
they belong to Clara more than to us; they are in 
her father’s meadow; but that’s no matter; I shall go 
and get them all, if you do not come and help me row 
off.’ 

“T do not think it is fair of you, Charlotte,” said Re- 
becca. 

* Yes, it is fair; I do not see why I have not a right 
to them as muchas you have, for they belong to Mr. 
B “a 

* You know I’ve been making a great hollow in my 
flower-bed,” said Rebecca, “‘ on purpose to set them in, 
so that they may have plenty of water, and I depend 
upon having them.” 

** Well, have them; only come with me to get the 
lilies, and then you will have cardinal-flowers and lilies 
too.” 

‘**T really cannot; and | wish you would not ask me 


to. You may have half the cardinals, though there are 
but two or three roots, if you will come out of the 
boat.” 


**Oh, I can get them all, if I choose ; the meadow is 
free to us both, and I will get them; now depend upon 
it, Rebecca.” 

** What if I should get them before you have a chance 
of going to the meadow ; I would go now, if I thought 
there would be time before dinner; and | don’t know but 
there is.” 

“If you will not go and take one oar, I know what I 
can do, I can skull, and I shall go off alone.” 

** You would be afraid to go off alone, 1 know,” said 
Rebecca. 
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* No, I should not; 1°ll not be a coward if you will,” 
and she placed one of the oars at the stern of the boat, 
in the right position for skulling. The truth was, that 
she did feel a little afraid of going entirely alone; but 
she did not choose to think so, much less to say so; be- 
sides, she felt that if there was any blame for taking the 
boat without leave, it would all come upon her own 
shoulders ; but her chief reason for wishing Rebecca to 
go, however, was because she did feel a little afraid to 
trust to her own management of the boat, with only one 
oar, and she knew that she was not capable of managing 
two oars. 

‘You cannot go and get the cardinals, now, Rebec- 
ca,” said she, ** for you know you promised your mother 
you would be at home before one o’clock, and you can 
see by the sun, that it is not far from one, now.” 

“| know it,” said Rebecca, “if there only was time, 
I would go while you are off in the boat, if you really 
inean to go.” 

** Well, [ say the one that gets the cardinals shall have 
them; will you agree to that? I do not see why it 
is not fair, as they belong to neither of us.” 

**Oh yes; for 1 know I shall get them; you see if I 
don’t.” 

**] shall see that you don’t.” 

**1 do not think it is kind in you to try to get them at 
all,’ said Rebecca, ** but we will call it a bargain, if you 
like.” 

“I’m not afraid as to who will get the best of it,” 
said Charlotte, as she paddled the boat away. 

When she found herself several yards from the wharf, 
she began to feel a little doubtful as to whether she 
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should dare go as far as where the lilies grew; but she 
felt timid more because her situation was a new one, 
than because she saw any real cause for fear; for she 
could not see the slightest, and indeed there was none ; 
the water scarcely moved, the boat was a safe kind of 
boat, and she knew perfectly well how to manage it in 
still water, for she had often been out with others, and 
had observed how the boat was guided, and had herself, 
as she told Rebecea, both rowed and skulled; but she 
had never been out alone, before, and she had, therefore, 
a slight feeling of timidity, merely from the novelty of 
her situation; a very natural, and perhaps more natural 
than rational feeling; but she would have been ashamed 
of returning, even had she felt much more timid than 
she really did feel, so she paddled away as hard as she 
could, till she found the lilies bending by the side of the 
boat as if woven amongst them. ‘ Oh, you beauties!’ 
cried Charlotte, as she drew in her oar, ‘* how cool you 
look, bathing here in the cool water: no matter bow hot 
the sun is, you want no shade here in your bath. Real- 
ly,”’ she added, as she reached over the side of the boat, 
** it seems half a pity to take you out of such a pleasant 
bath. How many! what a party of sea-nymphs! A 
dozen or twenty will hardly be missed from amongst you. 
How cool and refreshing the smell is, too. Why, it real- 
ly does make me feel cool to look at and smell of these 
cool flowers; they are like a draught of fresh water, 
when we are thirsty ; and yet, though so cool, how sun- 
like they are! these rows of white, pointed petals all so 
regularly placed one after another, and diverging like 
rays of white light from the yellow centre; the camellia 
is hardly more regular, or more purely white ; and still, 
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with all this regularity, it is nota stiff flower, the stem 
is so like a string ; and they rock on the slightly moving 
water so gracefully and so contentedly, letting it move 
them this way and that, just as it will, always trusting 
to the firmness of their roots. ‘Truth,’ the Poet says, 
‘is like the lily, 

‘Whose root is fixed in sable earth, whose head 

Floats on the tossing wave.’ 


There, now I think I’ve got enough,” and she put the 
oar in its place again and paddled towards the wharf, 
quite leisurely, for it did not now seem so strange to her 
to be on the water alone; her fears were all gone, and 
she felt in no haste to be on the land again, and as she 
found herself moving straight towards the wharf, she felt 
as if she would have dared to go alone entirely across 
the pond; for nothing insures one’s courage so much as 
having succeeded in an adventure, especially a danger- 
ous one, or one which, at least, has caused us some 
doubts and fears; Rebecca was standing on the wharf 
when the boat touched it. ‘ Well, I am glad,” said 
she, ** you have got safe back.” 

** What did you wait for, Rebecca, the lilies? it is 
after one o’clock by this time.” 

‘**T waited to see if you got safe back, because if any 
thing had happened to you, I could have run and called 
for help.” 

‘* Nothing has happened,” said Charlotte, laughing, 
‘only that 1 have had a pleasant ride, and have got 
plenty of lilies. Here, 1 will give you some; but I must 
have some to carry home, and some to give Clara.” 

“Thank you,” said Rebecca. ‘Come, we must 
hurry home ; I must, at least.” 
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* So mustI; I ought to have been at home before 
this, and if you had only gone out with me, I should 
have been back a great deal sooner, for sculling is hard 
work on a hot day, and the boat does not go nearly so 
fast as by rowing, because, you know, it has to wriggle 
this way and that, instead of going smoothly for- 
ward.” 

The two girls walked along together through the 
fields ; but when they reached the road they parted and 
went in different directions, for which reason we cannot 
possibly follow both of them at the same time, so we 
will leave the little sparrow to trip along alone, as she 
had but a short way to go, and follow the blue-bird, be- 
cause we want to see what pretty little girl with blue 
eyes and light brown hair is this that she stops to speak 
with. Charlotte’s way led towards a little gothic cottage, 
in the yard belonging to which, there was a well, and at 
the well a sweet looking little girl about the size of 
Charlotte. As soon as Charlotte saw this young girl she 
hastened to her, holding up the lilies and calling out, 
** Look, Clara, if you want to be cool! look at the lilies! 
here, you may have some of them, and some of these 
honeysuckles and arethusas, too. I meant to bring you 
some; I took the liberty of going out in your father’s 
boat, to get them, and if I did wrong, why, blame these 
beauties.” 

** Here,” said Clara, “‘ put them into this pitcher of 
water, I know they are longing to be init. 1 will draw 
some more for the table; put yours in, too, while you 
stay.” 

“Oh, [ must not stop a moment; I[ only thought | 
would come and leave you the flowers.” 
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‘** You must stop a minute, because I want to ask you 
something,” said Clara, and she took Charlotte’s flowers 
and put them into the pitcher. “ Oh, how fresh and 
cool the lilies look. There, now you are glad, you 
beauties! Do you think you have got home, again?” 

* Oh, Clara, you should have seen them in their home, 
to know how beautiful they are. To see the lilies in a 
pitcher, is one thing, and to see them rocking on the 
water, is another.” 

** Oh yes, indeed, indeed it is! and I have seen them; 
we went out the other day in the boat, and they bent 
down under our prow as we passed along by them. The 
water lilies always remind me of those beautiful verses 
of the poet, that father and mother love so much; and, 
Charlotte, they would be some of the prettiest you could 
find, if you wanted to learn some poetry to recite; and 
I will lend you the book. Mother says there is more 
poetry in that piece, than in some whole volumes, which 
are called poetry. ‘The first line is, 

‘I wandered lonely as a cloud.’ 


Do you know the verses ?”’ 

‘* No, [ should like to see them.” 

**You shall; and there are several other pieces of 
Wordsworth’s, which I am going to learn; the ‘ Spar- 
row’s Nest,’ is one of them. Mother says there is not 
much need for one to learn these beautiful pieces, who 
likes them as much as she does, for after reading them 
over, they keep coming to her ear of their own accord, 
like strains of music. Let’s learn them together, if you 
find you like them.” 

“Do let’s, but what was it you wanted to ask me? 
I’m in a great hurry.” 
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116 CHARLOTTE AND REBECCA. 


‘Oh, I wanted to ask if you would like to take a ride 
into town, with father and me, this afternoon; there will 
be room for two, and I am going to ask Rebecca if she 
would like to go.” 

“Oh, yes; I should like to go very much; that is, 
if—if Rebecca goes.” 

“You don’t care to go with me, then; only want to 
go if Rebecca goes; that is flattering, really,” said 
Clara, smiling. 

“Oh, no! I did not mean any such thing; but 

** But what ?” 

“ Why, I will tell you.’ And Charlotte made Clara 
acquainted with the agreement which had been made 
between herself and Rebecca, about the cardinal flowers. 
** Now,” she added, “if I were sure she would go, why, 
I would ; but if she does not, it would give her the 
chance, you know, of going to get them while I am 
away; |’ve a great mind to go, though, even if she does 
not, for I do not think she will try to get them to-day, 
for she would not think of such a thing as my coming 
back here again, as I live so far off. And, really, I do 
not know but I would rather give them up, than not 
go.” 

* Do go; I want you to. But now I will tell you 
what I think would be a much prettier way to do, about 
those flowers. You could go and get them as soon as 
possible, if you wish so much to be beforehand of Re- 
becca; but if I were in your place, I would, when I had 
got them, go and set them down in Rebecca’s garden, 
instead of my own.” 

‘*What!—take such pains to go and get them, in 
such a hurry, and then give them up to her, after all ?” 
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“ Why, Charlotte, I really think Rebecca seems to 
have more right to them than you have, as she was the 
first that found them.” 

“T want them very much indeed,” said Charlotte, 
‘**and, very likely, if she had not happened to see them, 
I should have seen them. I do not think there is any 
thing so splendid as cardinal-flowers, and they are so 
rare about here.” 

** But is it not better to do justly and kindly, than to 
have the most beautiful flowers in your garden? It is 
a pity to lose such an opportunity of doing a neighborly 
act.” 

* Well, I will think about it.” 

‘**] know you will take more pleasure in seeing them 
blooming in Rebecca’s little garden, than in your own,” 
said Clara. 

**{ will, at least, give her some of them, though there 
are but two or three roots. How soon do you set out 
for your ride?” 

** At four, I believe ; you can be back at that time.” 

“Oh, yes, I think so; now I must go; what will 
mother say? good-bye.” And she took her flowers 
from the pitcher and hastened homeward. 

When she entered the house, she found the dinner 
was over, the table put away, and her mother sitting at 
her sewing. 

** Why !—I was afraid it was late, but Sa 

** Late ? Charlotte, it is a pity you could not have the 
house-clock to accompany you wherever you go, to stare 
you directly in the very face, continually, for, assuredly, 
itis the only manner in which you can be taught the 
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118 CHARLOTTE AND REBECCA. 


slightest degree of punctuality. 1 presume you do not 
wish any dinner.” 

** Why, yes, | confess I feel as if I could eat a pretty 
hearty one.” 

‘“‘] have not reserved you any, upon the presumption 
that you would not return till nearly tea-time.” 

**Ah!” said Charlotte, “I am glad to have been so 
punctual as even to exceed your expectations. Look, 
what I have brought.” 

* Oh yes, they are extremely superb. Make haste 
and take off your things.” 

** Only smell of them.” 

* They do smell admirably. Nowcome; make haste 
and be expeditious, now that you have come home; go 
and see — procure what you can find for your dinner, 
and then come and sit down and apply yourself to your 
work.” 

‘**] really did mean,” said Charlotte, ** to be at home 
in time, to-day ; but if I had, | should have been under 
the disagreeable necessity, (as you say sometimes,) of 
returning without the lilies. Now, the next time | go 
away, | will certainly be more punctual.” 

‘**] hope and trust most sincerely that you will, Char- 
lotte.”’ 

* Well, mother, 1 hope you have not anything very 
particular for me to do, this afternoon.” 

‘‘] presume you do not contemplate leaving home 
again to-day.” 

** Why, Clara says 

** Clara, — oh, you may as well take up your abode 
with her at once; you are there now, more than the 
greatest portion of your time.” 
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‘Clara asked me to ride into town with her this after- 
noon at four o’clock, and you know you wanted some 
errands done there, so [ will be as industrious as I can, 
till three, and then will go over to Clara’s, if you are 
willing,” said Charlotte. 

To this her mother made no objection. 

But now we will go and see where little Rebecca is. 
It was half past one when she reached home; she found 
her mother ironing ata table spread out before an open 
window which looked into the fields. 

‘“ Why, Beccy! what has kept you so, when you 
knew I wanted you to help me iron? You arn’t apt to 
do so,|’m sure. ‘There, 1’ve saved you some nice din- 
ner.” 

*‘Oh, mother, how hot the room feels! it is too bad 
that | was not here before, to help iron.” 


** And how burning hot you do look, too; poor child! 
you’ve hurried yourself pretty well, [ know, to get back 
in good time. But what did make you stay so?” 


Rebecca then told her mother how she had waited to 
see Charlotte return in safety, and held up the lilies. 

‘Well, they are beauties! Put them right into some 
water, and set them down here on the window-sill, before 
my ironing-table, that the sight of them may make me 
feel cool, while | iron.”’ 

Having done so, Rebecca then ate her dinner; after 
which, seeing her mother set her iron upon the shelf, 
and then throw herself down in a chair and exclaim, 
“Oh dear! I’m pretty well tired out, but I’ve got 
through,” she thought the ironing was all done, and was 
putting away the plates in great haste, that she might go 
directly to get the cardinal-flowers, when her mother 
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120 : SPRING, 


said, “* There ’s two more irons in the furnace, Beccy, so 
when you get rested and cooled, you may iron what q 


I’ve left for you—all the little plain things — aprons 


and towels, and such; but you need n’t till you get rest- 

ed; there ’s a nice air comes in at that window, though ; 7 
and the lilies there —I’m sure, anybody need ’nt want 13 
anything handsomer to look at, than them.” ; 


[To be concluded.] 
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SPRING. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Rose, rose! open thy leaves! 
Spring is whispering love to thee. 
Rose! rose! open thy leaves! 
Near is the nightingale on the tree. 
Open thy leaves, 
Open thy leaves, 
And fill with balm-breath the sun-liteves. 


Lily! lily! awake, awake! 
The fairy wanteth her flowery boat: 
Lily! lily! awake, awake ! 
Oh, set thy scent-laden bark afloat. 
Lily awake! 
Lily awake! 
And cover with leaves the sleeping lake. 


Flowers! flowers! come forth, ’t is spring! 
Stars of the woods, the hills and the dells! 
Fair valley-lilies, come forth and sing, 
In your green turrets, your silvery bells! d 
Flowers come forth! : 
°T is spring! ’t is spring! 
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A CIIILD’s FIRST SIGHT OF THE MOON. 


A CHILD’S FIRST SIGHT OF THE MOON, 


A itr.e girl who had always been put to bed early, 
and with the curtains drawn, had never seen the full 
moon. It so happened that one night the curtain looking 
toward the east was left open, so that the moon shone 
full upon her, and its brightness awakened her. When 
she saw this beautiful object for the first time in her 
short life, she was so amazed at its brilliancy lighting up 
her room with its glory, that she called out to her mother, 
and said, ‘‘ Dear mother, I have seen Almighty God ;” 
and the little thing no doubt felt that she spoke the truth 
when she said this, and thought that the good God had 
looked upon her while asleep and that his look had awa- 
kened her. ’ 

She had no doubt gone to bed with her mother’s kiss 
upon her lips, and with her little heart full of love ; and 
with a confidence that God was with her in the night, as 
well as through the day; and though she was greatly as- 
tonished and awestruck at the idea that she had seen 
God, she felt no apprehension of harm; for she knew 
that he was good. 

This little girl was not far from the truth in what she 
said, for God is seen in his works; all that we can see 
of him in this world is in the beautiful things he has 
made, and in the beautiful actions of his children. Jesus 
said, ** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

We will suppose that this child had gone to bed with 


angry feelings in her heart, and with the recollection 
VOL. VIII. 11 
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that she had been naughty and disobedient through the 
day, how different would her awakening have then been! 
the idea of God would not have come into her mind, 
disturbed by angry or selfish feelings; she would only 
have been frightened at an object that she had never be- 
fore seen, and supposed some evil was coming upon her. 
*T is not the moon alone, but the stars, and the flow- 
ers, and every blade of grass which shows us God, which 
tells us how great He is, and how near He is to us; and 
here are some lines written so far back as the year 1600, 
which show how a poet looks upon the works of God. 


When | survey the bright 
Celestial sphere ; 

So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear, 


My soul her wings doth spread, 
And heavenward flies, 

The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volume of the skies. 


For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name: 


No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character 
Remov’d far from oar humane sight ; 


But if we stedfast look 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

















THE LITTLE TRUANT. 


Thus those celestial fires, 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute. 


For they have watched since first 
The world had birth ; 

And found sin in itself accurst 
And nothing permanent on earth. 


{William Habington. 


s. Cc. C. 





THE LITTLE TRUANT. 


Beneatu the noble chestnut tree, — 
Its yellow tassels waving free, 

And sweeping with its dark green boughs 
Their ruddy cheeks and open brows, — 
Sat a group of girls and boys, 

Stilled their laugh, and hushed the noise 
Of the merry sport and play, 

Which had crowned their happy day. 
Fun no more their spirits fired ; 

Spent were they, and sadly tired. 

In a comfortable chair 

Which the boys had carried there, 
Uncle John amongst them sate, 

With mock gravity and state ; 

While all, attentive, lend an ear, 

From Uncle John a tale to hear. 





When many, many years ago, 
I was a little boy, 
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THE LITTLE TRUANT. 


To lead my sister Ann to school 
It was my highest joy. 


F 
bs 


Miss Ellen was our teacher’s name, 
And her we dearly loved, 

And in our little troubles, oft 
Her care and kindness proved. 


Now, though I loved Miss Ellen well, 
One pleasant summer’s day, 
Instead of taking Ann to school, 
My trust I did betray. 


The sun shone bright, the birds sang clear, 
The brook was sparkling by ; 

And far from school, into the woods, 
Went little Ann and I. 


We plucked the fair Anemone, 
And violets blue and white, 

And of the golden butter-cups 
We wove us garlands. bright. 


We play the “children in the wood,” 
And little Annie grieves ; 

Then I act Robin red-breast’s part, 
And cover her with leaves. 


At last, quite wearied out with play, 
My little sister said 

“© brother John, pray take me home, 

And let me go to bed.” 
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THE LITTLE TRUANT. 


We scarce had reached our mother’s door, 
When my poor sister Ann 

With bitter tears and half-formed words 
To cry and moan began. 


My mother gazed on Annie’s face 
With looks of wild alarm, 

And saw with fear the poison spots 
Upon her hand and arm ;— 


For when I went to gather leaves, 
To act our childish play, 


I plucked, unknown, from poisonous plants, 


To shroud her as she lay. 


Oh, sad and heavy were my thoughts 
That night when on my bed, 

Without my sister’s good night kiss, 
I laid my weary head. 


I thought of all she suffered then, 
And I could only pray 

That God would spare her precious life, 
As weeping there I lay. 


It was a night of anxious fear 
To her kind watching mother, 

But in the morning she was safe, 
And smiled upon her brother. 


That brother never could forget 
The night of fear and pain; 

And the sweet trust in him reposed 
He ne’er betrayed again. 
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126 THE NIGHTINGALE. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMANS. 
I. 


* Tue Countess of Sternfeld with her three children, 
a young Count and two young Countesses, happened to 
be on a journey from the capital to their country-seat. 
The postillion had lost his way in the forest. One of 
the wheels was broken on the rough road. The mother 
and children alighted in alarm. ‘The Countess was the 
more anxious, because the sun was now going down. 
The young Countesses were in extreme agitation. They 
feared that they must pass the night in the forest. The 
young Count endeavored in vain to comfort them. The 
postillion was exceedingly vexed; he cursed the bad 
road, scratched his ears, but did not know how to help 
himself. 

At that moment.a shepherd boy sprang forward, and 
said: ‘ You’ can soon be helped! as far as I see, the 
wheel can be repaired without much difficulty. An 
excellent wheelwright lives not far from here, in a village 
on the high road. The bye-road on which Master Pos- 
tillion has brought you, leads directly thither. The 
wheelwright will soon put your broken wheel in order 
again.’ 

The boy looked around, and joyfully cried, ‘ There 
lies a pole ; the carriage can be propped up with it and 
moved forward. ‘To be sure, the road from here to the 
village is rather bad, and it will be nearly an hour before 
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we get there. Yet there is no nearer and better way, 
neither in this nor the next village. But if it be agreea- 
ble to your highnesses, I will conduct you by a foot-path 
which is shorter by half an hour, and remarkably pleas- 
ant and beautiful. 

The Countess said that she was very much obliged to 
him for his offer, and the boy quickly brought them the 
pole. ‘It belongs,’ said he,‘ to the wheelwright, who 
left lying yonder some of the wood which he felled last 
winter. He will be pleased to have the pole carried 
home for him.’ The boy assisted the postillion with 
great activity and dexterity to fasten the pole with ropes 
to the carriage. ‘The coach slowly proceeded along the 
hobbly road, while the postillion walked by the side of 
the horses. But the Countess and her family took a 
foot-path, which led by the side of a clear brook among 
green alders and blooming hawthorns. 

Here a nightingale began to warble. The Countess 
sate down with the two young Countesses upon the trunk 
of a fallen beech tree, to hear the bird. The young 
Count, who was about sixteen years old, leaned against 
a birch tree at a little distance. All was still. The 
evening breeze alone softly whispered among the leaves 
of the trees, and the near brook gently murmured. The 
mother and children listened with equal delight to the 
splendid song of the bird. 

When the nightingale paused, the Countess said, ‘ I 
would give a hundred gilders to have that bird in our 
English garden. I have indeed heard many nightingales 
in the city; but here in the country, in this solitary 
woodland region, amid the deep stillness at the com- 
mencement of twilight, while the sickle of the moon is 
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128 THE NIGHTINGALE. 


constantly growing brighter, and the evening star al- 
ready gilds the sky —here, the lovely song of this bird 
is incomparably finer. 1 would indeed willingly pay a 
hundred gilders, to be able to hear the pretty songstress 
at evening in the little shrubbery at my country-house.’ 

‘Hum!’ said the shepherd-boy, who stood near the 
young Count, ‘the hundred gilders would be easily 
earned.’ The Count motioned to the boy to be silent, 
as the nightingale was again beginning to warble. After 
it had again ceased, the Countess and her daughter arose 
to proceed to the village. But the young Count remain- 
ed a little behind, with the shepherd-boy, and entered 
into a conversation with him. 

‘It is not a nightingale in a cage,’ said he, ‘ that we 
meant. My mother wanted to hear a nightingale in her 
own pleasant garden, where there is a very lovely, shady 
shrubbery, and that it should build its nest in the open 
air and come back to it every spring, and tune its sweet 
song independently of human care.’ 

‘I understood that perfectly,’ replied the boy, ‘I never 
would catch a nightingale to have it imprisoned.’ Here- 
upon he inquired particularly into the situation of the 
grove, and then said, ‘I think that I shall be able to 
settle the nightingale there, nest and all. 1 know just 
what I ought to do. A man who is accustomed to catch- 
ing nightingales here in the forest, has described to me 
the whole process.” Next week, certainly, if not this 
present one, the nightingale shall be warbling there so 
as to make all the grove echo.’ 

The Count stood still and looked at the boy. The 
boy had very bright, lively blue eyes, with blooming red 
cheeks, and his yellow locks hung down to his shoulders, 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 129 


as well as gushed here and there out of the holes in his 
black straw hat. 

* But what would you do with a hundred gilders?’ in- 
quired the Count. 

‘Oh!’ said the boy, and the tears stood in his blue 
eyes, ‘ with a hundred gilders I should be relieved from 
all my troubles. You must know,’ he continued, ‘ that 
my father is a poor day-laborer, never very healthy, but 
now quite ill. Iam at this time on my way to visit and 
attend on him; for my good mother has been dead these 
two years. My master, who owns the farm yonder in 
the forest, has given me leave of absence for some days. 
I watch his goats; but I do not earn much by it. It only 
saves my father the expense of my food. J] can give 
him little. Indeed, while I am sitting there in the forest, 
I often think that watching flocks is, after all, only a kind 
of idleness. I often say to myself,‘ Thou mightest be 
doing something better, instead of passing thy youth so 
unprofitably.”. And when I am entirely alone with my 
goats among the mountains, | often pray on my knees, 
and with tears in my eyes, to the dear God, that he 
would help me some time or other to become an able, 
useful man. ‘There is nothing in the world that | should 
like so well as to learn a trade. I wish indeed, that I 
could be a carriage-maker. It is something so beautiful 
to be able to convert the wood that is felled here in the 
forest into a splendid carriage, like yours. I have often 
spoken about it with the master workman, who will re- 
pair your coach wheel, and who owns the tree on which 
your lady mother sate. But he cannot undertake to 
teach me for less than fifty gilders. He says besides, 
that | must first have better clothes and wear white linen, 
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which will cost fifty gilders more; for the master is 
himself a very neat man, and he would not take me 
dressed as | now am, in this poor jacket. So that alto- 
gether I must have a hundred gilders, which is more 
than my father and I are worth. Indeed, were we to sell 
all we have in the world, nobody would pay us a hun- 
dred gilders.”’ 

* Poor fellow!’ said the Count, with emotion, ‘do not 
cry. If all is as you say, you shall be assisted. Do 
you bring me a written testimony of your past good 
conduct, and I will give you fifty gilders if the carriage- 
maker is really willing to teach you. You shall receive 
them the very first time that the bird sings in the grove. 
And in regard to the other fifty gilders that are wanted, 
we shall perhaps put you in the way to get them. Ob- 
serve, however, that until the nightingale has been heard, 
and my mother’s wish is thus gratified, no one must 
know of our bargain about the bird. I should like to 
give her an unexpected pleasure.’ 

As the travelling party emerged from the forest, the 
joyous clang of the post-horn signified that all was ready 
for theirdeparture. ‘The neat village was hardly a hun- 
dred paces distant. ‘The wheelwright had accomplished 
his business in the best manner, and the wheel was again 
fit for use. The young Count took the master carriage- 
maker aside, and conversed with him in private about 
the boy. The master confirmed all that the boy had 
told; ‘I sincerely wish,’ he said, ‘ that I could take him 
as an apprentice; but it is impossible for me to receive 
him ata less price; [ demand as little as I can in my 
circumstances.’ 

The Countess now paid for the wheel, without asking 
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the wheelwright to take less; she gave some money to 
the boy, and seated herself with her two daughters in 
the carriage. 

The Count named their villa in private to the boy, 
which was about three leagues distant; telling him that 
he must apply to the gardener, who would receive him 
kindly; he then joined his mother and sisters in the 
carriage, which rapidly bore them away, amid the shrill, 
spirited blast of the post-horn. 

Il. 

The shepherd-boy, whose name was Michael Schnell, 
now proceeded, late as it was, to his sick father. He 
had almost two leagues to go. To his great joy he found 
his dear father much better, and quite out of danger. 
He gave him the bountiful present which he had received 
from the Countess, and then went to buy with the money 
something which might serve to strengthen the invalid. 
He brought back some white bread, a flask of wine and 
two pounds of meat, which he immediately placed over 
the fire to make a nourishing broth for the sick man. 

Very early the next morning he repaired to the forest, 
where the nightingale had trilled her melodious song 
while the Countess sate-on the fallen tree. He was well 
acquainted with the nightingale’s nest. In a deep shady 
thicket stood a reverend old willow-tree. The nest 
was far down in the old trunk. On the outside it con- 
sisted of dry leaves and rushes, but within, it was softly 
spread with hair and wool. ‘The last time he had visited 
it, five little eggs of a brownish green color were lying 
within. But when he now looked, he found to his great 
joy that the young birds had already crawled out of the 
eggs. He now hastened to Sternfeld to ascertain the 
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precise spot to which he should carry the nest, and he 
found such an one as he wished. On the very same day 
he succeeded in catching the two old birds. He con- 
fined them, together with the nest and young ones, ina 
small cage, resumed the road to Sternfeld, and arrived 
at the gardener’s late that evening, who received him in 
the most hospitable manner. 

Quite near to the villa was a lovely grove of oaks and 
beech-trees, alders and birches, together with some 
acacias and poplars. Clean gravel paths wound about 
among the dark shrubbery. Here and there a moss seat 
was placed by the side of a rural table. Among the 
bushes appeared a round plat, filled with splendid flowers 
and surrounded with a hedge of rose-bushes. In a cor- 
ner of the grove, between high rocks and under the 
thickest shade of the trees, there stood a hermitage. It 
consisted of a litthe hut covered with sea-weed, and a 
chapel of most ancient appearance. A small brook 
which rushed foaming down the rocks, flowed clear as 
crystal in front of the hut, and its agreeable murmur 
rendered the still, solitary place yet more agreeable. 
This was the Countess’ favorite resort. Here, while her 
daughters were receiving instruction in music or the lan- 
guages, she passed many hours alone with her embroid- 
ery or a book. 

Scarcely a hundred steps from the little hut, among 
the thickest bushes, not far from the brook, stood a wil- 
low tree, looking very much like the one where the 
nightingale’s nest had been found. The boy, who had 
closely observed the tree and made all his preparations, 
now repaired thither by night with the nest and the birds, 
and in the clear moonlight put the nest in the spot he 
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had selected, letting the old birds loose. The young 
Count met him with pleasure, and applauded his dex- 
terity. 

On the following morning the boy hid himself in the 
bushes and listened to discover whether the old birds 
would feed their young. The young ones soon began to 
cry aloud from hunger — but in no long time, to his 
great joy, the old ones came flying to the nest, and 
bringing food to their young. ‘It is new won,’ he said, 
and hastened to the young Count with the joyful news. 
‘In two days,’ he assured him, ‘the nightingales will 
certainly sing.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Count, ‘the fifty gilders are 
waiting for you, and do you remain here until you can 
take the money home with you.’ 

The young Count had revealed to his two sisters his 
purpose to surprise Mama on her coming birthday with 
the song of the nightingale, and they had all three con- 
tributed the sum out of their pocket-money. 


Ill. 


At the end of two days the Countess celebrated her 
birthday. The sun rose splendidly; the whole sky was 
clear and without a cloud. The Count went to the her- 
mitage —and hark!—there was the nightingale war- 
bling most melodiously. ‘Through the day there was a 
great deal of company at the villa. Late in the evening, 
after the visitors had gone, the Countess said to her 
children, ‘We must still celebrate this noisy day with 
one quiet hour.’ 

She went into the garden with her three children. It 
was a glorious spring evening. ‘It is so pleasant here,’ 
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said the Countess,‘ that we can very well sup at the 
hermitage.’ 

The Countess went forward. They sate on straw 
chairs at the round table, beneath the great oak before 
the hut. The moon shone through the branches of the 
tree, sprinkling the small brook which flowed past with 
twinkling stars, illuminating half the hut and ehapel, and 
reflecting itself in the silver plate on the table. The 
young Countesses had planted different flowers here, 
besides bringing various fragrant ones in the vases ; and 
these, added to the perfume of the honeysuckle at the 
entrance of the hut, filled the air with the sweetest 
odors. 

‘Now for the first time,’ said the Countess, ‘I feel 
true heart-pleasure. What are the noisy enjoyments of 
the past day, in comparison with this happy evening 
hour? What is our splendid saloon, in comparison with 
the beauty of nature which here surrounds us? How 
empty and soulless is the clatter of a multitude of peo- 
ple, talking together, compared with confidential, rational 
conversation !” 

The children renewed their congratulations. ‘ Only 
be good, dear children,’ said the Countess, ‘and I have 
then nothing more on earth to wish for; then I shall be 
the happiest of mothers!— Years pass rapidly away ; 
goodness alone is abiding. Wherever you may spend 
your lives in future, and how much soever you may give 
your days to company, be sure always to give your 
minds to reflection in the evening. Upon such a still, 
beautiful evening as this, God always seems nearer to 
the heart.” She paused in emotion; the children, too, 
were silent; it was the solemn stillness of deep feeling. 
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All at once, the nightingale unexpectedly began to 
warble delightfully. ‘The Countess was astonished, and 
listened until it again became silent. ‘Ithank you for 
your affection, my dear, good children,’ she then said, 
‘but you should net have confined the bird. That is 
very bad!—sufficeit that you have shown me your 
love; now give him back his liberty.’ 

‘He is at liberty already,’ said the Count. ‘ He is 
sitting yonder on the willow tree. He has taken pos- 
session already of the shrubbery. He is now quite at 
home there, and will return to it, I think, every spring.’ 

* How is it possible ?? inquired the Countess, ‘ the old- 
est persons never remember to have heard a nightingale 
here.’ 

‘Dear mother,’ said Charles, ‘ you have often express- 
ed the wish that a nightingale should adorn this favorite 
spot of yours. That pour boy who lately assisted us 
out of our great perplexity in the forest, helped me to 
gratify this wish.’ 

The Count related the story, noticing the mother’s 
having said there,‘ Il would give a hundred gilders to 
have such a bird in the shrubbery at my villa,’ and the 
boy’s seizing on the words and effecting the accomplish- 
ment of her wish. 

‘You will not therefore take it amiss,’ he added, ‘ that 
we therefore paid fifty gilders. We thought nothing of 
so large a sum for the sake of giving you pleasure. 
The boy indeed would have been willing to take less; 
only we thought that even if the little fellow had not 
been so very obliging to us, it was still right for us to 
confer this, favor on him, as it is a favor for his whole 
life, and may possibly be the foundation of his future 
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prosperity. Perhaps, if he should hereafter be a suc- 
cessful man, he may think of us with gratitude long after 
we have been resting in the grave, and may bless our 
ashes.” 

*You have acted most generously and nobly, dear 
children,’ said the Countess with emotion, ‘and delighted 
as I have been to hear the nightingale here for the first 
time, and pleased as } am with your filial affection, | am 
much more touched at your having hearts large enough 
to give up a sum of money allotted to your own gratifi- 
cations and renounce your pleasure, in order to please 
others. Your mother will not remain behind you. We 
cannot celebrate a birthday festival better than by show- 
ing kindness to the destitute. Neither can we in a better 
manner thank the great Benefactor above, for the happi- 
ness he bestows on ourselves, than by seriously endeav- 
oring to make others happy.’ 

‘In the meanwhile,’ the Countess continucd, ‘I ought 
to convince myself that the favor will be rightly used.’ 

* We cannot spend the money better,’ said the Count, 
and he related the conversation which he had held with 
the carriage-maker who repaired the broken wheel. 
¢ And in order,’ said the Count, ‘to be still more sure, I 
wrote to the pastor of the village where the boy was 
born, and inquired more particularly concerning him. | 
sent a private messenger with the letter, and immediately 
received an answer. Ihave it in writing by me. Just 
listen to it. The worthy pastor writes : —*‘ You cannot 
do a greater act of compassion than in enabling poor 
Michael Schnell to learn a trade. He is a boy of un- 
common, superior talents. I do not think of one in the 
school who is so capable and all-awake, and the boy’s 
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heart is equally good and uncorrupted. I have always 
wished that he could study. He reads and writes as 
well as the schoolmaster, and delights in so doing; but 
in regard io study, especially the higher branches, he 
has no great taste for it. Sitting still, he says, would not 
agree with him; he should prefer an occupation which 
would not only engage the mind, but also exercise the 
hands and feet. And hence he thinks it would be best 
for him to be a carriage-maker. I am of the same 
opinion, and would only remark, that the carriage-maker 
in this place is an excellent workman, as well as a very 
good, honest man. Should you assist the good boy to 
become the apprentice of this worthy master, God will 
richly reward you here and hereafter for the noble deed ; 
since our divine Redeemer has said, ‘ Whoever receives 
one of these little ones in my name, receiveth me.’ ” 
So writes the pastor, and I think that we shall not give 
the money in vain.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said the Countess, ‘I will add fifty gil- 
ders more to your fifty, which will complete the hundred 
gilders; and the boy will by them convey to his father 
at home, a pleasure which cannot be greater to him than 
that which you have bestowed on me by the song of the 
nightingale, and still more by your noble and charitable 
conduct.’ 

‘Nature,’ continued the Countess, animated with the 
happiest feelings, ‘is inexhaustibly bountiful to us in in- 
nocent enjoyments. Here now in this garden, all the 
senses are refreshed. The clear light of the moon, en- 
hanced by the shade of the oak; the glorious song of 
the bird in the solemn stillness of the night, echoed by 
the reverberation of the rocks; the sweet fragrance of 
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the violets and honeysuckle; the temperate cooled at- 
mosphere after the sultry day; the strawberries and 
milk before us—oh! no fireworks and illuminations, no 
noisy concert, no artificial perfumes, no royal table could 
delight me more. And all the joy at this little rural 
supper is doubly joyful, when I think that the love of my 
children and the love of my heavenly Father have pre- 
pared it for me. Every pleasure of nature becomes 
more elevated in us, when we have a good conscience 
and bear in our hearts the feeling that we have done 
well. But they attain their highest exaltation, when we 
thankfully feel and recognize that it is our common 
Father above, who with a heart full of love gives to all 
of us, all things; and when we are also able to believe 
that he looks down upon us with approbation.’ 

She looked up to heaven with tearful eyes. ‘ Yonder, 
above,’ said she,‘in heaven with God, it is infinitely 
better and more beautiful, than here on earth. ‘There, 
as I hope, your dear father, my never to be forgotten, 
too early departed husband, lives with God. Alas! from 
the hour that God took him from me, you, my dear chil- 
dren, have been my only and my greatest joy on earth. 
And it is my brightest hope, that you may always con- 
tinue good and pious, so that hereafter we may all find 
ourselves united again together in heaven.’ 

IV. 

On the following morning, the Count sent for the boy, 
and paid him the hundred gilders, in new, bright coins. 
The good boy showed the Count the deepest gratitude, 
and full of inexpressible joy, hastened home with the 
money. When he reached his poor cottage, he per- 
ceived through the low window by the smoking chimney 
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place, that his father was not in his own room, but in 
the kitchen, preparing his little dinner. He went softly 
into the room, and laid the beautiful silver pieces in long 
rows on the table. When the father entered the door 
with a bowl of milk-porridge in one hand and a dish of 
smoking potatoes in the other, and saw the table all 
covered with shining silver, he was in consternation, and 
said, with a gloomy, threatening countenance, ‘ Rogue! 
you must have stolen this money !’ 

‘Rather,’ said Michael, ‘a little bird in the forest, 
which sang with wondrous sweetness, helped me to it — 
though in truth, it was God who helped us by means of 
the bird.’ 

‘How is that possible?’ gravely asked the father, 
‘the bird never brought you the money in its beak.’ 

‘ Not quite that,’ said Michael, ‘ it is the gift of God, 
though according to the proverb, that God will help us, 
when we help ourselves.’ 

The boy then told his story, circumstantially relating 
how he had come by the money, and the father said 
with a cheerful face, ‘O God, how wonderfully gracious 
art thou! ‘Thou canst render men happy by one of the 
smallest of thy creatures, even a little bird. Let us be 
grateful to thee all our lives !’ 

The delighted old father now took care that all the 
necessary articles of apparel should be prepared for his 
dear Michael. ‘Tailors, shoemakers and sempstresses 
had full employment. Michael diligently inspected 
them, and constantly urged them to complete the whole 
as well and as quickly as possible. When he was at 
last ready, and handsomely new drest from head to foot, 
his father carried him to the carriage-maker; he paid 
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down the required apprentice-fee, and Michael was duly 
bound out. In three years he could make a carriage as 
well as his master. 

Before he commenced his travels, he repaired to 
Sternfield, to thank the noble family once more for the 
kindness they had shown him, and to prove to them that 
it had been well applied. He went first to the old gar- 
dener, who had before conceived a great partiality for 
him and now again welcomed him in the most friendly 
manner, wishing him success and announcing him to his 

uperiors. ‘The worthy lad was instantly admitted and 
presented his certificate of apprenticeship, which was 
very ornamentally inscribed on parchment, with great 
colored capitals, and praised him in the highest terms. 

The lady Countess, the Count, and the young Coun- 
tesses testified the greatest satisfaction at the good con- 
duct of the worthy young carriage-maker. The young 
Count said, ‘ The testimonials to your industry, skill and 
good moral deportment cannot be more ample. They 
leave nothing farther to be desired. But how are you 
provided for your pilgrimage? I am afraid that much 
is wanting. We must examine the wanderer again be- 
fore his departure.’ 

They plied him with many questions, and it appeared 
that he was very destitute. ‘Never mind,’ said the 
Count, ‘ the dress and whole exterior of the young man 
shall be made to conform to his inward excellence. We 
will give him a good warm over-coat, another pair of 
boots, and a handsome and durable portmanteau.’ -— 
‘ Besides more white linen,’ added the young Countesses. 
The necessary sum was immediately calculated. The 
mother and children made their contributions, and they 
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amounted to sufficient to leave still some spending 
money for the young carriage-maker. 

‘ Very well now !” said the Countess, ‘ we never ought 
« to do good by halves; when we have planted a twig, we 
should water it. After you are quite ready, dear Schnell, 
for your journey, you must come here once again.’ Be- 
ing entirely convinced that he would spend the money to 
advantage, she handed him what they had collected. 
Before eight days had passed, Michael Schnell appear- 
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ed at the villa in a handsome gray over-coat, a very 
pretty knapsack on his back, in one hand a hat covered 
with a green oil-cloth, and in the other his pilgrim-staff. 
The lady Countess with true motherly affection gave him 
various good instructions and admonitions for his path. 
‘Remain good,’ she said,‘as you have been hitherto. 
But above all, be religious and fear God. Ever walk, as 
under God’s eye. Let his holy commandments be writ- 
ten on your heart, and never turn aside in the least de- 
gree from them. Always attend public worship on Sun- 
days and holidays, and listen to God’s word with reve- 
; rence and attention. Never omit daily prayer. Begin 
every day with piously looking up to heaven, and con- 
clude itin the same manner. When at work, or in your 
wanderings on the road, think often upon God. Respect 
each of your future masters as a father, the mistress of 
the family as a mother, and the children as brothers and 
3 sisters ; in this way, you also will be regarded by the 
4 family as a child. In whatever house piety and pure 
4 morals are not at home, resume your pilgrim-staff and 
leave it. Flee evil companions. Be kind towards all 
men, but be not too intimate with them. Be on your 
guard against drinking and gambling, and do not form a 
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close acquaintance with any young woman until you 
have a certain prospect of being soon able to marry. In 
all your difficulties, take refuge with God, according to 
the beautiful saying of King David, ‘Commit thy ways 
unto the Lord, trust in him, and he shall do thee good.’ 
Now farewell, and God bless you.’ 


The young wanderer burst into tears, expressing with 
sobs his warmest gratitude to the Countess, the young 
Count and Countesses, and faithfully promising to follow 
all their good instructions.” L. 0. 


[To be continued.} 


WEE WILLIE. 
BY D. M. MOIR, 


Fare thee well, our last and fairest! 
Dear, wee Willie, fare thee well! 
He who lent thee, hath recalled thee, 
Back with Him and His to dwell. 
Fifteen moons their gentle lustre 
Only o’er thy brow had shed 

When thy spirit joined the seraphs, 
And thy dust — the dead. 


Like a sunbeam through our dwelling, 
Shone thy presence, bright and calm; 
Thou didst add a zest to pleasure, 
To our sorrows, thou wert balm, 
Brighter beamed thine eyes than summer, 
And thy first attempts at speech 
Thrilled our heart-strings with a rapture 
Music ne’er could reach, 
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As we gazed upon thee sleeping, 
With thy fine, fair locks outspread, ; 
Thou didst seem a little angel, 
Who from heaven to earth had strayed. 
And, entranced, we watched the vision, 
Half in hope, and half in fright, 
Lest what we deemed ours, and earthly, 
Should dissolve in light. 
























Snows o’ermantled hill and valley, 
Sullen clouds begrimmed the sky, 

When the first dread doubt oppressed us, 
That our child was doomed to die. 

Through the long night-watch, the taper 
Showed the hectic on thy cheek, 

And each anxious morn beheld thee 

More worn out and weak. 





Then our F'ather’s last kind angel 
Shook his pinions o’er our path ; 
Touched the cosiest of our household, 
Closed his merry eyes in death. 
Quickly was the call repeated, 
Dearest blessings to resign, 
For we turned from Charlie’s death-bed, 
Willie, round to thine! 






As the beams of Spring’s first morning 
Through thy darkened chamber played, 
Lifeless in mine arms I raised thee, 
And in thy small coffin laid. 
Ere the day-star with the darkness 
Nine times had triumphant striven, 
In one grave had met your ashes, 
And your souls in heaven! 
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Five were ye — the beauteous blossoms 
Of our home, and hearts, and hearth ; 
Two of ye lie buried under, 
Three for us yet gladden earth. 
Thee our Hyacinth — gay Charlie ; 
Willie, thee our snowdrop pure, 
Back to us, shall second spring-time 
Never more allure. 
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Yet while thinking, O our lost ones! 
Of how dear ye were to us, 

Why do dreams of doubt and darkness 
Haunt our troubled spirits thus ? 

Why across the cold, dim churchyard, 
Flit our visions of despair ? 

Seated on the tomb, God’s angel 

Says ye are not there. 


Where then are ye! With the Saviour, 
Blest, forever blest are ye, 

With those sinless little children 
Who have heard his “Come to me.” 

Yond the shades of death’s still valley, 
There ye lean upon his breast, 

Where “ the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary rest.” 





Our favorite shall abide, il 


for *‘ Our favorite abide.” 


By an accident, the proof containing these lines was not read by the 








